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II. — A Few Notes on some Skulls of the Hill Tribes of India. 
Collected by Dr. F. J. Mouat. 

[Read January Sth, 1867.] 

Theee are certain wild tribes in India, about which opinions 
are, I believe, unanimous, that they are the aborigines of the 
land. They are commonly called hill tribes, from occupying 
elevated, remote, and somewhat inaccessible districts; scat- 
tered tribes, from being dispersed, and in a great measure 
isolatedly so, over the whole country, and from a hypothesis 
that they once formed continuous communities which occupied 
the entire land ; Tamilian tribes, from the languages they 
speak having some resemblances to the Tamil tongue, and 
Turanian tribes, from a great hypothesis that they are all 
derived from one source, which has been designated Turanian. 
By the same, or a similar hypothesis, all the other inhabitants 
of India are collectively named Aryan. 

The former are in many respects, i. e., in manners, customs, 
religion, etc., quite distinct from the people of the plains, the 
Aryan peoples usually denominated Hindoos as a whole, which 
is a mere general name, as the people themselves are divisible 
into numerous and distinct races. These hill tribes have long 
excited great interest, and a considerable amount of information 
has been collected about them in different parts of India. The 
philologists have studied their languages with much pains, com- 
pared them with each other, and with other languages, and have 
concluded that they form a distinct and at the same time self- 
related class, which has some alliances, as already mentioned, 
with the Tamil language. Able observers have described their 
manners and customs (to speak of them as one whole) in all 
their curious modifications in various provinces of India. Their 
physical characters have also attracted the attention of a num- 
ber of those intelligent officers who have lived near or among 
them. There is no gentleman who has observed them with 
more pains and accuracy, and described their peculiarities 
better, than Lieutenant-Colonel E. T. Dalton, Commissioner of 
Chota-Nagpore, in Central India. The general result of these 
investigations may probably be correctly expressed in the words 
of Lieutenant- General Briggs in his well-known Lectures on the 
Aboriginal Race of India, who says : — "From their physical at- 
tributes and creeds, customs and legends, as well as from their 
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language, they are all closely affiliated, and are all of Thibetan 
or Bhutan origin" (p. 28). 

Notwithstanding the large amount of attention that has been 
directed to the Hill Tribes of India by a great number of most 
able and patient observers, their craniology is, in a great mea- 
sure, unknown. The difficulties which stand in the way of 
procuring authentic skulls of these wild people, who frequently 
practise cremation, and who entertain the superstitious notions 
of all uncivilised races respecting a sacredness of the dead, have 
formed a main cause of this. In European museums their 
crania are extremely rare, and, up to the present time, no num- 
ber of them has been brought together in any of the museums 
of India. By the generous efforts of friends, and particularly 
of a distinguished Indian officer, Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, I have 
been able to obtain a few, and to some of these I wish now to 
direct attention. 

The skulls on the table may be enumerated as follows: — 1. 
The calvarium of a Gond man, of about fifty-five years of age. 

2. The calvarium of a Cole man, of about sixty years of age. 

3. The calvarium of a Grassee woman, of about twenty years of 
age. These three examples are derived from Singbhoom, 
which is in the Oolehan or Ho country. They are of the 
greatest interest, as coming from one of the chief centres of 
the Hill Tribes — those Hill Tribes which have been admirably 
described by Lieutenant- Colonel Dalton, who has lived among 
them some years. 4. The two next specimens are perfect 
crania of Mishmees from Assam. 5. The next is the skull of a 
Khond man from Chekterpore, in KhSndistan, of about fifty 
years of age. Khondistan is a tributary state, on the north of 
Orissa, subject to the Bengal Government. The Khorias are a 
wild people who have practised human sacrifices extensively ; 
the victims for these are designated 'Meriahs/ and the indi- 
vidual whose skull is on the table was executed by the British 
authorities for the crime of Meriah sacrifice. 6. The last is the 
calvarium of an Irroolas man, of about fifty years of age. These 
people are the inhabitants of the Island of Streehareecotta, on 
the Coromandel coast, in Madras, and I owe it to the great 
good-will of Dr. Shoftt. 

The measurements of these skulls may now be given accord- 
ing to the method described in the Crania Britannica, which is 
as follows : — A. The internal capacity, determined by filling the 
skull with dry Calais sand and weighing it. This is expressed 
in ounces avoirdupois. All the other dimensions are expressed 
in inches and tenths of inches. Those taken with a graduated 
tape are, — b. The circumference taken round the calvarium 
about an inch above the fronto-nasal suture and over the pro- 
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tuberant part of the occipital, c. The fronto-occipital arch, 
from the fronto-nasal suture to the posterior edge of the occi- 
pital foramen, distinguishing — a. the frontal portion; b. the 
parietal; and c. the occipital portion, d. The intermastoid 
arch, from the tip of one mastoid, process, across the vertex, to 
the tip of the other. B. The length, taken with callipers on 
Mr. Busk's excellent craniometer, like all the rest, from a spot 
about an inch above the fronto-nasal suture to the prominent 
part of the occiput. F. The extreme breadth, distinguishing 
whether it is parietal, p, or temporal, t. Next the frontal 
breadth, a. or the length between the most distant points of 
the frontal bone in the temporal region ; b. the parietal breadth, 
or the length of that line between the parietal protuberances ; 
and c. the occipital breadth, or the line between the most 
distant points of the occipital bone. a. The height, taken from 
the plane of the occipital foramen to the vertex ; a. the frontal 
height, taken from the axis of the external auditory foramina to 
the most prominent point of the frontal bone ; b. the parietal 
height, from the same line to the most prominent part of the 
vertex ; and c. the occipital height, from the same axis to the 
most prominent part of the occipital bone. These three 
measures are best taken with my craniometer. h. The 
length of the face, from the fronto-nasal suture to the tip of the 
chin. I. The width of the face, from the outside of one zygoma 
to that of the other. Lastly, j. The ratio of the breadth f to 
the length B, taken as 100. And k. The ratio of the height a 
to the length B, taken as 100. 

The series of rare skulls now brought forward is at once seen 
to divide itself into two sections. No observer can confuse 
them into one whole. The first section, which for convenience 
I will name the Hindoo form, includes the crania of the Grond, 
the Cole, the Gassee, the Khond, and the Irroolar. They are 
small in all their dimensions, elegant, long oval, dolichocephalic, 
tolerably orthognathous and European-like skulls — their most 
striking characteristic being their decided smallness or diminu- 
tiveness. The accompanying table has been prepared in order 
to place this peculiarity in as obvious a light as possible. The 
i division of the table contains the measurements of all the 
skulls brought forward. The u is limited to the four male 
skulls of this section, and gives their averages. In almost every 
dimension they are at once perceived to be very small. Their 
average internal capacity will do to indicate this perhaps better 
than any other dimension. It is 65 - 8 ounces. The average in- 
ternal capacity of the two Mishmee skulls of men amounts to no 
less than 77 ounces, and in most of the other dimensions there 
is also an increase. The vi division of the table contains the 
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layan regions - - - -/ 
v. Averages of 12 skulls ofi 

vi. Averages of 20 skulls of | 


I. No. 808 Gond, m. set. 50 - 

807 Cole, m. set. 55 - 
809 Gassee, f. set. 25 - 

838 Mishmee, m. set. 60 

839 Mishmee, m. »t. 50 
1462 Khond, m. set. 50 - 
1453 Irroolar, m. set. 55 

II. Averages of the 4 m. skulls 
of the Hill Tribes of South- 
ern India, Nos. 808, 7, 1462, 
1463 


iii. Averages of the 2 m. 
skulls of the Hill Tribes of 
Assam, Nos. 838 and 839 - 

iv. Averages of 7 Lepeha, 4 
Bodo, 4 Bhotia, and 3 Mish- 
mee skulls, all m., of the 
Hill Tribes of the sub-Hima- 
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average measurements of twenty skulls of Hindoo men from 
Eastern Bengal. These, when compared with the dimensions 
of the twelve crania of Englishmen in the preceding division v, 
will be found to be decidedly small, but they do not descend to the 
extreme diminutiveness of the four Hill Tribe skulls of South 
India. The mean internal capacity of the latter, as before stated, 
is 65*8 ounces ; that of the Hindoos 71 ounces. The internal 
capacity of the twelve English skulls, introduced as a standard 
of comparison, is 80 - 2 ounces. I do not go into all the other 
dimensions, lest the point to be demonstrated should become 
confused. They, however, indicate, when carefully studied, the 
proportionate diversities in the entire series of skulls. Suffice 
it to say that they correspond in the main with the internal 
capacities, rising or falling as these rise or fall. 

In the general form of these diminutive crania of Hill Tribes 
of South India, there is a close agreement with the general form 
of the skulls of Hindoos, but they are decidedly less. One im- 
portant point should be distinctly noted, that I am now, for the 
first time, endeavouring to point out the distinctions in the skull 
forms of the Hill Tribes of India. This has never before been 
attempted. And we are now of necessity obliged to be limited 
in the attempt by the scanty materials I have been able to ob- 
tain. Therefore, whatever conclusions may be deduced from 
them, it should be distinctly understood that they are based 
upon limited data and must be subject to the correction of 
further investigations. I have been long acquainted with the 
learned researches of different observers of the Hill Tribes of 
India, and have long seen the great desirableness, nay necessity, 
for the investigation of the craniological evidence upon the 
points inquired into. But it is only after years of search that I 
have been able to collect the materials I now possess for eluci- 
dating these points. 

If we turn to the second section of skulls, represented by the 
two fine examples of Mishmee men, placed here as the repre- 
sentatives of the Hill Tribes of Northern or Sub-Himalayan 
India, and which may be considered to represent the second 
form, conveniently called Mongolian, we observe that they 
are quite distinct from the skulls of the Hindoo form. In the 
first place, they are large noble crania, having considerable 
dimensions in all directions. They are especially distinguished 
by their broad fiat orthognathous faces, and by the brachyce- 
phaly, or close proximity to brachycephaly of their calvarium. 
In the former section, the nasal bones were of the moderately 
prominent, well-shaped European forms. Here they are totally 
changed. They are small, flat, and not prominent, and they are 
placed upon wide flattened frontal processes of the superior 
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maxillary bones ; by which striking change the two orbits be- 
come widely separated, the bony interval between them being 
increased to about a third more than in the first section of the 
Hindoo form. Corresponding with this little dilation of all the 
bones of the face is a nearly equal lateral expansion of the cal- 
varium, so as materially to shorten the brain-case. The de- 
cidedly greater dimensions of almost all the measurements of 
these skulls of the Mongolic form above those of the Hindoo 
form will be seen by the division in of the table, which gives 
the averages of the two Mishmee skulls — the internal capacity 
ascending to 77 ounces, whist the mean of the Hindoo form is 
only 65'8 ounces. In order to afford increased materials for 
comparison, I have introduced into the iv division of the table 
the measurements of the skulls of the men of the different Hill 
Tribes of the Sub-Himalayan region in Sikim and Nepal 
contained in my collection, which, as I before said, I owe to the 
generosity of the distinguished Mr. Brian H. Hodgson. These 
averages will be found to agree very closely with those of the 
Mishmees from Assam, and to differ equally widely from the 
means obtained from the Hill Tribe skulls of South India. In 
truth, the Mishmee crania upon the table are very fair repre- 
sentatives of those of the people of the more western Sub- 
Himalayan regions. 

If we confine our attention chiefly to the item of internal 
capacity, we shall find the following striking results. Whilst 
the mean of the English skulls affords 80" 2 ounces of sand, that 
of the Mishmees yields 77 ounces, the Sikim and Nepal series 
75*7 ounces, that of the Hindoos of Eastern Bengal 71 ounces, 
that of the four calvaria of the Hill Tribes of South India only 
65 - 8 ounces. It thus appears that the only people of Khon- 
distan and their congeners possess in the mean a less amount 
of brain than an average Englishman represented by 14-4 ounces 
of Calais sand. That this immense difference of cerebral de- 
velopment lies at the basis of all the great essential, moral, and 
intellectual differences of the two races there need be no hesita- 
tion in affirming. And it is most probable that, could we ana- 
lyse the brains of the two races minutely and distinguish clearly 
which portions are appropriated to certain functions, we should 
then have the key to the explanation of the peculiarities and the 
distinctions of the two races. 

To revert to that classification of the Hill Tribes, the un- 
doubted aborigines of India, made by men of great research and 
learning into one grand Tamulian or Turanian family, it becomes 
at once apparent that investigations into their physical charac- 
ters, and especially into their craniology, affords no suppoit 
whatever to such a view. Indeed, much more might be said, 
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and it seems only fair to add that craniological inquiry quite 
disproves their homogeneity. It proves that they must be 
separated into at least two classes, almost as far as the poles 
asunder, and, perhaps, into many more. That there may be a 
resemblance in the manners and customs of all these poople, 
and that there may be some resemblances also in the languages 
they speak, resemblances to be made out by recondite research, 
amounts in our estimate to extremely little in the face of these 
mighty differences of organisation. Indeed, as a general con- 
clusion, it may be safely said that the Hill Tribes of Lower 
India agree much more closely with the Hindoos of the Plains 
than with their supposed congeners of the Sub-Himalayan 
regions. 

In the expression of views so widely opposed to those of the 
highest authorities, I wish to maintain most decided modesty, 
especially whilst I am in the possession of so few authentic 
data. I will use the utmost diligence to obtain further examples 
of the crania of the Hill Tribes of India. But even at the pre- 
sent moment, the allegiance I owe to scientific truth requires 
that I should make an open and candid declaration of what I 
have already observed. 



